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ligious Society among the strangers by whom|useful life, which terminatee in the 67th year 
we were surrounded. About the most trying|of her age and the 30th of her ministry. 
is 5 ERED: PUNE CHEE, PUES AERE TEN, and eventful period in our religious history,| With a firm and unwavering belief that hav- 
Every Seventh-day at Two Dollars per annum, payable|she passed through many deep probations, re-|ing been faithful unto death, she has received) 
in advance. Three copies sent to one address for Five marking that unless the Society of Friends\a crown of life, we commend her example 
Dollars. could keep the ancient ground of Love andjto all who wish to live unspotted from the world, 
Communications must be addressed to the Publisher Uuity—instead of being held up as an example|who desire todo justly, love mercy and 
free of expense, to whom all payments are to be made. | keep the world in righteousness, it would walk humbly. Her deathhas been deeply 
be a stumbling block to other sects, who would | deplored in this vicinity. But we can submit to 
soon discard the government of virtuous prin- this dispensation as a gain toher. For blessed 
ciple. Whether her impressions have been ver-|are the dead who die in the Lord: they rest 
ified we leave to the experience of those who| from their labor and their works do follow them. 
She was born in Berks Co, Pa., about the|have witnessed the effects. It was about this) We could not feel it right that one whose chief 
20th of the 4th mo. 1773, the daughter of] period she was heard to say in meeting—“That|Joy was in a life of active righteousness should 
that gifted minister of the Gospel of Christ she realized the condition of the prophet Eli-| be permitted to descend to those mansions where 
Abel Thomas and Margaret his wife. And)jah when Isreal had forsaken the Covenant,— the righteous rest, without some testimony of 
notwithstanding the loss of her mother at the|thrown down the altars, and slain the Prophets, | Ur affectionate regard. Because the memory 
early age of two years, her Father’s exmple of|and that she had yet to receive the consoling|f such is sweet and refreshing to all survivors 
practical piety and devotion, was not lost upon| assurance that there was a remnant left, who| Who wish to join the communion of the just 
the tender plant committed to his care. Nour-|had not bowed the knee to Baal nor kissed the| made perfect,ard to live in the invisible life. 
ished in the precepts and practice of Jesus,jimage.”’ She afterwards said in conversation| Signed in and by direction of the Monthly 
surrounded by pure and virtuous influences,|that from this period she felt as though her Meeting aforesaid. 
her early life was an evidence of the effiaacy| gift in the ministry was of little avail, and accor- Cares Carma ct, Clerk 
of parental guidance, as well as close attention dingly she sat for many years in our little meet- Sarau Son a 
to the monitions of truth, that perfect in all up-|ings silentiy waiting for a return of those vi- 8 mo. 1st, 1844. 
tightness. After she attained the age of wo-|tal spiritual openings of light and life that alone 
manhood she was married to our friend Dan-|qualify gospel ministers to preach to the peo- 
iel Richards, with whom she lived in tender|ple baptizingly. But notwithstanding this ap- 
affection upwards of forty years, and such was| parent withdrawal of any commission to open 
her growth in stature and favour with God and|her mouth inthe assemblies of the people, 
man, that in a short time afterwards her friendsjsuch wae the - solemnity that marked her de- 
were about to propose her name asan Elder,|portment in meetings, so ardently did she cher- 
when she‘appeared so acceptably in the work|ish true gospel love, so faithfully did she per- 
ofthe ministry, that it was concluded to change| form all the duties of a minister in private life,|that date occupied the serious thoughts of phi- 
the intended appointment, and leave her to per-|and so attractive was her conversation, joined losophers and statesmen. Amongst these, two 
form the service, for which she was evidently|to the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit,;|may be mentioned as conspicuous examples. 
qualified and commissioned. Endowed with a|that her friends continued to feel for her an in-|[t is known that just before his death the la- 
ciear and penetrating mind, faithful to the|creasing love. So fervent was her regard for|mented Charles Buller was engaged about a 
teachings of her Heavenly Preceptor and emi-| virtue, so frequently was repeated her private| plan of emigration from Ireland, the deliberate 
nently sanctified by Divine power—she was| admonitions to keep in an humble, quiet watch-|aim of which was to repeat upon the Celtic 
soon brought forward in that department of the|ful state that ia all the tumultuous workings of|race of that country what St. Patrick did to its 
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The British exodus, which has just caught 
the attention of the Times, the Globe, and the 
Standard, is far from being a new subject of 
discussion. So long ago as in 1830, a Supple- 
ment to the 92d number of this journal was fill- 
ed with it; and it-bas at different times since 


service, and although never very extensively|people’s minds during the exciting period to|frogs, by removing the whole of them to another . 


engaged, or called upon to go far from her own| which we have referred, we were measurably | land ; and Sir Robert Peel, in 1849, though 
home, it may be safely said she improved the| preserved from them. with habitual wariness he took care to avoid 
ground her pious parent had prepared, and held| She remained with us until a few months be-| precise details whilst feeling the puplic pulse 
Up to allaround her so instructive and anima-| fore the close of her useful life, which took|with regard to a vast sheme of Milesian em- 
ting an example, not only of dedication in the| place at Salem, Columbiana Co, Ohio. During|igration, yet sufficiently indicated the agree- 
cause of truth and righteousness in the earth,|the short period of her continuance there, that|ment of his views with those of Mr. Buller, 
but in the management of her family and her| meeting was frequently disturbed and unsettled| with whom, indeed, it is also known that he 
household, that no one of them ever appealed| by individuals assuming to speak whose com-|had held sympathizing communication on the 
from her decisions, and it was a subject of com-| munications were not acknowledged or receiv-|subject. Their idea was, that if Ireland could 
mon remark among her neighbors, who, in and|ed by the people. On one occasion these dif-|but be cleared of the Celts, removed from mis- 
out of our Society, held up her conduct for im-| ficulties rose to such a height that the meeting | ery in Ireland to comfort in America, not only 
itation, although like her Divine Master she was| became intensely agitated. After bearing her| would the most fertile portion of the United 
ed the most by those who knew her best.| burden in meekness and patience she rose and| Kingdom soon be occupied by Scotch and Eng- 

bh was the uniform kindness, cheerfulness; commencing with the simple expression ‘Peace,|lish, and made to yield a perhaps tenfold 
and sincerity that attended all her intercourse) be still,’ she went on to remark that as Je-| wealth, but that through the same measure of 
with others, that her company was much cov-|sus calmed the tempest in the days of his out-| Roman Catholic emigration from Ireland to 
and associated with every thing pleasait|/ward appearance, his spirit could effect the| America, and of Protestant emigration from 
and instructive in the common walks of life. |same object now. Her remarks reached the| England and Scotland to Ireland, the religious 
he lived after her marriage, about 23 years| deep recesses of the souls of those present. The| war which has distracted Ireland for centuries 
tmember of Radnor Monthly Meeting, Pa.|effect was instantaneous; a holy calmness came would inevitably and totally expire. It was 
when she removed to the neighborhood of this|over the whole assembly, and the spirit of the|a bo!d thought for even closet thinkers to en- 
meeting, where among all the difficulties of a/ gospel being poured upon them, every thing) tertain, still more for practical statesmen to pro- 
meet, she greatly assisted in its estab-| afterward settled into peace. | mulgate, however caatiously; but that it was 
ment, And there are those among us who| She died suddenly, without the least notice founded in truth and reason may be now as- 
tte comforted with the assurance that the sweet-| to any member of her- own family, although |sumed, when its realization as a fact seems to 
hess, calmness and evenness of her disposition,|she had frequently remarked to them that she|be coming about without those aids from Par- 
“wellas her labors inthe militant church,|should not be with them long. She was cheer-|liament which Peel and Buller had in view as 
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means of expediting the natural and most bene-|from Great Britian equal to those which|unknown to the masses, were not attractive, 
ficial process. A:nerica affords. To a considerable extent,|The present force of British emigration is then 
The natural causes which are now in such|doubtless, and under any conceivable state of| immediately due to anew degree of iptelligence 
powerful operation have been frequently point-|things as respects America, Ireland, losing her|amongst the common people of this country, 
ed out; and in particular by.Mr. Godley in a|Roman Catholic Celts, would gain a new popu-|The labors of Bell and Lancaster have a great 
memorial to Lord Jobn Russell in the spring|lation of Protestant Saxons ; and we may even|deal to do with it. It is little suspected by our 
of 1847, and in the writings of Mr. Wakefield.) reckon with confidence that her immigrant Sax-|higher classes what a large amount of printed 
They mvy be set forth in a very few words.|/on population would be as dense and their cap-|matter relating to America circulates among 
Irish emigation is the product of two causes,|ital as large, in proportion to the field of em-|those classes which supply the stream of Brit- 
opposite in character, but concurring in ten-| ployment for both, as were those of Great Bri-|ish emigration; and this influence is probably 
dency—repulsion from Ireland, and attraction |tain ; butthese conclusions Jeave untouched the|trifling when compared with thatef private let- 
to America. ‘The Irish repulsion consists of\query, whether the whole British exodus—|ters from America, addressed in countlessnum- 
whatever the Milesian Irish suffer in Ireland,|that is, the emigration of people and capital|bers to a class which has only of late years 
such as the inferiorities of a conquered race|from England and Scotland, as well as from|learned toread. New facilities of locomotion 
subject to a foreign land-proprictary and a|[reland, to America—may not be such as to|and communication have reduced the distance 
foreign established religion, together with a' equalize profits and wages on both sides of the|between these islands and the American Far 
starvation-rate of wages, arising from excess of| Atlantic, and therefore to have the same effects} West to a tithe of what it used tobe, Ina 
population in a country where the accumulation|upon every part of these islands with regard to|word, the fertile basins of the St Lawrence 
of capital is checked by political and social dis-\the density of wealth and population, as is pro-|and the Mississippi, capable of holding hun- 
order. The American attraction consists, in}duced upon the seaboard states of America by |dreds of millions of people, are becoming part 
some measure, of the entire religious equality |the emigration of capital and people to the in-|of one country with Great Britian and Ireland. 
which prevails in America, but tar more of the\terior states. In this amalgamation the American peculiar- 
high wages of labour and high profits of capital| May not North America as a whole becomel|ities would assuredly last whilst the British 
for which Anglo-Saxon America is so remark-|to Great Britian and Ireland what the American| were obliterated. 
able. The Times (of Thursday last) says—|Far West is to the State of Massachusetts or Seeing, then, that the present causes of Brit- 
“The emigration began and has been mainly|New York? If it should, there is a chance, |ish emigration to America are of a nature to 
kept up by the failure of the potato.” No, it/not to say a prospect, of social changes in this|grow in efficacy, since they may be all resolved 
began with the general peace of 1815, and has|country, and in our own time, in comparison|into the now rapidly growing intelligence of 
been going on ever since at a continually in-| with which, we say with the Times, the great-|our people and our growing means of trans- 
creasing rate; and the potato rot only caused|est constitutional or dynastic revolytions may |atlantic communication, therefore we may be- 
it to take a great step in advance. The repul-|be deemed insignificant. For, let it be ob-|lieve it probable that the subject of the Brit- 
sion is of old date, but not so the present|served, our whole social system—our kinds|ish exodus is destined to a vast importance in 
amount of attracticn. As the Times says mostjand methods of production, our constitution,|the politics of the world.—Spectator. 
truly, “Emigrations commonly begin in repul ||aws, customs, and even manners—are founded an 
sion, and go on with attraction. ‘The leaders on the principle of sharp competition and con- LIGHT AND AIR. 
of the column fly their country because they|stant dependence for the bulk of the people. Concluded. 
cannot stay in it; but their followers go off)Neither have we any slaves—still less, as the| Now we have settled our preliminaries, we 
more cheerfully because they hear a good report| Americans have, between three and four mil-|have got our principles : the next thing is to put 
of the new country, and because their friends|lions, representing a productive power worth|them into practice. Let us first note what has 
are already settled in it.” Just so ; the present) in the market about five hundred million pounds|been said of the absorption of light by transpa- 
attraction is the past and present well-doing off sterling, and actually producing not far from|rent bodies. ‘The air is one of the most trans- 
the hundreds of thousands, nay millions, of|the whole of the exports, which pay for the im- parent bodies known. Ona clear day—when 
poor Wish, who have gone to America since ports, of the United States. And, further, if vapour (that is notair) does not mingle with 
1815, and of whom, just at present, a far great-| there occurred in this country the same scarcity |our atmosphere—mechanical obstacles and the 
er number than ever before are enjoying high|of free labour for hire as is usual in America, |earth’s figure form the only limits to oui vision. 
wages and profits in America, and are sending|}we should not, in the whole case supposed,| You may see Cologne Cathedral from a moun- 
back to Ireland, not only detailed re » 
their own prosperity, but money wherewith to|tion of Irish paupers to serve as our hewers of|if the atmosphere had no absorbing power, 
assist their relatives in following theirexample.| wood and drawers of water. ‘his picture is\only direct rays of the sun, or rays reflected 
Certainly not less, perhaps considerably more,|ugly at first sight, almost terrible. On the|/from the substances about us, would be vis- 
than 500,000/. was transmitted in this way|oiher hand, old country povery would disap-|ible ; the sky would be black, not blue; and 
from America to Ireland during the last twelve-| near; it would become a British, as it is now|sunset would abruptly pitch us into perfect 
months. The Atlantic is “bridged over” for)an American saying, that “victuals are no ob-\night. The air, however, absorbs light, which 
Irish paupers, or, at any rate, it will be soon,|ject;” the cradle of the Great Anglo-Saxon| becomes intermixed with its whole substance. 
when the always increasing attractive power|race would be continually replenished to the! Hold up your head, open your eyes widely, and 
shall suffice for drawing off all who may wish to) yttermost; and unless the providential course|stare at the noon-day sun. You will soon shut 
go. That these will ere long be the whole rem-|of human improvement were reversed, the your eyes and turn your head away; look at 
nantof Celtic lrish,seems probable, when onere-| whole process would be good no less for this|him in the evening or in the morning, and he 
fiecis, thatthe only serious cheek to Milesianem-|country in particular than for mankind. But|will not blind you. Why? Remembering the 
igration of late years had been the natural unwil-|ihe attempt would be idle, now, to fathom the|Earth to be a globe surrounded by an almo- 
lingness of the Roman Catholic clergy to see|/depths of those profound changes which must|sphere, you will perceive that the sun’s rays a 
their flocks diminished : and that Milesian emi-|result from making labour for hire as scarce noonday have to penetrate the simple thickness 
gration is starving the Milesian clergy in lre-jand dear in this country as it is in America;|of the atmosphere, measured.in a straight line 
land, whilst it is creating in America an ample/sq Jet us rather notice for a moment the cir-|upwards from the earth; but in the evening of 
provision for them. Bishops, priests and peo-| cumstances which indicate that a time may be|morning its beams fall aslant, and have to = 
ple, let all go together, from their evil lot in} anproaching when the whole subject must be|through a great deal of air before they reach 
Ireland to a happy home in the west ; so be it, investigated to the bottom. us ; suffering, therefore, a great deal of robbery; 
amen. These circumstances are all those which are|that is to say, having much light absorbed. 

It has been taken for granted as a matter of| civing a new and far more powerful impulse| Now, why is the sky blue? Not only does 
course, that the vacuum created by emigration|ig emigration from the British Islands. The|the air absorb light; it reflects italso. ‘The par 
from lreland would be filled up by emigration) repulsion of low wages and low profits at home|ticles of air reflect, however, most especially 
from England and Scotland; but a new ele-|is an old cause; and thenew country attraction|the blue ray, while they let the ted and | 
ment is growing into importance, which may| of high profits and high wages is as old as the|companions slip by. This constant ole 
prokably derange this culculation. Emigration|:ime when Anglo-Saxon colonies had taken alof the blue ray causes the whole air to appé 
from England and Scotland to America has re-|firm root of prosperity and abundance. But|blue ; but what else does it cause? Let us ani 
cently acquired a force and measure which! yntil of late years the great mass of the people|sider. [fair reflects, or turns aside, or hust 
raise the question, whether Ireland, however] iq this old country were ignorant of the pecu-|out of its place the blue ray, suffering the 
thoroughly divested of her Celtic population,|jiar state of prosperous new countries. Newjto pass, it follows as a consequence that " 
will present attractions toa Saxonimmigration| country profits and wages existed, but, being|more air a ray of light eucounters, the me 





ports of|/have the American resource of a vast immigra-|tain distant nearly sixty miles. Nevertheless, © 
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blue will itlose. The sun's. rays in the morn-|mosphere. Where there is much vapour, and/|templation sometimes of an-autumn evening, 
ing and the evening falling aslant, as we have|the days are dull by reason of the quantity of when 
said, across a.grent breadth of our atmosphere, |kidnapped light, there compensation is made Dated dy cee Sake, ae 
must lose their blue light to a terrible extent,) by the consequent increase of twilight. In the Of walking comes: for him who lonely loves 
and very likelySreach us with the blue all gone,|interior of Africa night follows immediately|  -To seek the distant hills, and there converse 
and red lord paramount, But so, in truth, the|upon sunset. In-summer the vapour rises to a| With nature.” 
case is; and the same fact which ‘explains the| great height, and pervades the atmosphere ; the 
blueness of the atmosphere, explains the red-|twilight then is longer than in winter, when|who, professing to converse with Nature, can- 
ness of the sunrise and the sunset. It will now/|the colder air contains less vapour, and the va-|not hear the tale which Nature is for ever tel- 
easily be understood, also, why the blue colour| pour it contains lies low. ling !—Household Words. 
of the sky is deepest inthe zenith, faintest} Now, since the appearances at twilight de- catia 
when we look: over the horizon ; why the blue|pend on the condition of the sky, it follows that A PEEP INTO THE OBSERVATORY. 
is at noon deeper than after mid-day; why it|our weather-wisdom, drawn from such appear- Pr Bond’s clock a : 
gtows more as we ascend to higher elevation.|ances, is based upon a philosophical foundation. efimor Lob o clock f aia ieee 
From what we have already said, the reason of} When there is a blue sky, and after sunset a ee ee 
these things will come out with a very little|slight purple in the west, we have reason for ee ee 
thought. Again, in the example of our Lon-lexpecting fine weather. After rain, detached| Phe Americans have taken the initiative in 
don fogs, &c., when in the upper portion of the|clouds, coloured red and tolerably bright, may|ttacking this source of inaccuracy: they have 
dense mass the blue rays have been all refrac-|rejcice those who anticipate a picnic party. [f|imvented a plan for ee er ook register 
ted, there can penetrate only those other rays|the twilight show a partiality for whitish yel-|4Pom paper instantaneously both the clock beats 
which make the lurid sky, with which we are|low in its dress, we say that very likely there|@nd the exact time of observation. The observer 
familiar, or the genuine old yellow fog. Fog|will be some rain next day ; the more that whi-| makes the record of the latter by merely press- 
in moderation, the thin vapour on the open sea,|tish yellow spreads over the sky, the more the|ing an ivory key which he holds in his hand, 
and so forth, simply gives a lightness to the blue|chance of water out of it, When the sun is| his gives a more exact result, because the con- 
tint, or more plentiful, an absolute whiteness to| brilliantly white, and sete in a white light, we|Sent between the eye and the sense of touch is 
much more intimate than than that between the 


the atmosphere. think of storms ; especially so when light high 1 ° 
Now let us see whether we are yet able to/clouds that dull the whole sky become deeper|°ye and ear. When the eye is engaged mm ob- 
serving, the hand can obey almost instinctively 
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make out the philosophy of a fine autumn sun-|near the horizon. When the colour of the twi- D ‘ ; a 
set. Asthe sun comes near the horizon, he|light is a greyish red, with portions of deep red|® Suggestion coming through it, and indelibly 
and the air about him become red, because the| passing into grey that hide the sun, then be pre-|Tegister the instant by a grasp; for this is a 
light from that direction has been robbed of the|pared, we say, for wind and rain. The morn- form of obedience that it is practising all life- 
blue rays in traversing horizontally so large ajing signs are different. When it is very red, long. The hand becomes wonderfully skilled 
portion of the atmosphere. ‘I'he sky in the ze-|we expect rain; a grey dawn means fine weath-|from habit in effecting rapidly the purpose that 
nith pales, for it has little but the absorbed or\er. The difference between a grey dawn and has been willed under the influence of the quick 
diffused light to exist upon. Presently, wea grey twilight is this—in the morning, grey-|Sense of sight; whereas the mental comparison 
seea redness inthe east, quite opposite to|ness depends usually upon low clouds, which of a sound with a visible signinvolves the neces- 
the sun, and this redness increases till the sun|melt before the rising sun; but in the evening|Sity of a far slower and less familiar process. It 
sinks from our sight. In this case, the last rays|greyness is caused by high clouds, which con-|8 this principle that constitutes the value of the 
of the sun that traverse the whole breadth of|tinue to grow denser through the night. But American contrivance. Professor Bond, of Har- 
the atmosphere, reflected from the east, from|if in the morning there be so much vapour as|vard University, United States, is the inventor 
vapours there, and more especially from clouds|to make a red dawn, it is most propable that|of the instrument by which the electrical regis- 
come red to our eyes; no blue can be remaining! thick clouds will be formed oat of it in the course | ter is proposed to be made; and this was ex- 
in them: From the west, where the sun is set-|of the operation of the coming day. hibited in operation at one of the sectional meet- 
ngs the rays come from the surrounding air,| Refraction of light has a good deal to do also|ings of the British Association, at Ipswich, on 
and from the clouds, variously coloured ; they|with the twinkling of the stars ; though there|the Thursday morning during the visit of Prince 
lose their blue, but there remain the red, green,|may go to the explanation of that phenomenon Albert. 5 
orange, yellow, and the purple rays; and some |other principles which do not concern our pres- In one corner of the council-chamber of the 
or all of these may make the tints that come tolent purpose. The air contairls layers of differ-|townhall, in which the meeting was held, stood 
Us, according to the state and nature of the/ent density, shifting over each other in cur-|@ small square frame of mahogany, supporting a 
clouds, the atmosphere, and other circumstan-|rents. The fixed stars are, to our eyes, brilliant| cylinder covered with paper. This cylinder was 
ces that may modify the process of refraction.|points of light; their rays broken in passing kept revolving by means of a weight-and-clock 
The sun has set; it is immediately below the|through these currents, exhibit an agitation] movement, so that it eompleted each revolution 
horizon, and its rays still dart through all our|which is not shown by the planets. The|in a minute. Upon its top the point of a glass- 
atmosphere, except that portion which is shield-|planets are not points to our sight, not/pen rested, whose interior cavity was filled with 
ed from them by the intervening shadow of the|points to our telescopes; being much nearer,|ink, so that, as the cylinder turned beneath it, 
earth. That shadow appears in the east, soon|although really smaller, they are to our eyes/® continuous trace appeared upon the paper, 
ater sunset, in the shape ofa calm blue arch, |of a decided, measurable size ; so being in great-| which was lengthened out into a spiral line bya 
which rises gradually in the sky, immediately |er body, we at most could only see their edges slow shifting of the cylinder sideways. Upon 
Opposite to the part glorified by sunset colours.|scintiliate ; and this we can do sometimes|any given portion of the paper this ink-trace ap- 
Over this arch the sky is red, with the rays.not|through a telescope, but scarcely with the na-|peared, after the cylinder had made a few turns, 
shut out by the round shadow of our ball. As|ked eye. in parallel columns. ‘i ; 
© sun sinks, our shadow of course rises: and| In rainbows, light is both refracted and re-| Behind the frame ns the revolving 
Within it there can be only the diffused twilight,|flected. You can only see a rainbow when the|cylinder peered forth the face of an astronomical 
tlways blue, When this arch—this shadow|sun is low, your own position being between|clock. From this connecting wires might be 
othe earth—has risen almost to the zenith,|the rainbow and the sun. The rays of light|seen passing backwards into a cupboard contain- 
nd the sun is at some distance below the ho-| refracted by the shower into,their prismatic co-}ing a charged galvanic battery, and forwards to 
Mizon, then the red colour in the west becomes! tours, are then reflected by the shower back into|the registering cylinder. he steady click, 
much more distinct and vivid; for the sun then your eye, and so, from the principles we start-|click of the clock was telling off the seconds in 
shoots up thither its rays through a still largerjed with, it will be clear that while a thousand the usual way ; and 80 long as no electrical com- 
quantity of intervening atmosphere ; so that the| people may see under the same circumstances|munication was established between it and the 
reawes® Stowsas the sun sinks, until the shadow|a rainbow of the same intensity, no two people registering apparatus, the cylinder continued to 
= *arth has covered all, and the stars—of|see precisely the same object, but each man|move on with stolid indifference, covering itself 
ich the brightest soon were visible—grow/enjoys a rainbow to himself. with parallel columns of even lines; but as soon 
Numerous upon the vault of heaven. When| Of halos, and of lunar rainbows, of double/as the clock and the cylinder were brought into 
wars of the sixth magnitude are visible, then, |suns, of the mirage, or any other extraordinary |electrical relation by an altered arrangement of 
tonomically speaking, twilight ends. The|things developed by the play of light and air|the wires, the aspect of affairs was strangely 
ngth of twilight will depend upon the number| together, we did not intend to speak, Our dis-|changed. The pen, before so quiet and te 
rays of light that are reflected and dispersed, |cussion was confined to such an explanation of| became all at once convulsed with a paroxysm of 
that, again, will depend entirely on the at-|some every-day sights as may lend aid to con-|twitches, which of course registered themselves 


Do you not think the man impenetrably deaf , 
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upon the paper of the cylinder; so that the|influence that ran along the wire to register the| feature necessary to criminate him, was want- 
parallel columns produced by a few successive)seconds in Liverpool took a quarter of a second| in viz: proof of a formed: design to-oy 
turns of the apparatus now presented lines with) to travel to its journey’s end; then, although ae g oi 
lateral projections. each clock-beat was registered a quarter of a throw by resistance the law of the land. Itcan 
Each little offset in each column had been/second later in Liverpool than in London, there|hardly be doubted that had clear testimony 
made simultaneously with a beat of the clock,|would-be no possible means of ascertaining the|been adduced in his case of the promulgation of 
and = in fact - remy ao ae - oe But “e again, imagine that in this state| sentiments such as have been uttered but too 
responding second. The eye and ear could easily jof affairs an observation is made in Liverpool of . . : 
trace this cinnestlie while the operation was in|the passage of a star behind the ini Maead equently at poe rragneranentemmantirst sc 
progress. Each twitch of the pen was evidently] of a telescope, and that the observation is regis-|**8° of the Fugitive Slave Act, he would have 
instantaneous with a sonorous beat of the pendu-\tered simultaneously upon both the Liverpool|incurred the most imminent risk of suffering 
lum: some mysterious sympathy connected to-|and London cylinders by an offset effected through|the extreme penalty. The attendant circum. 
gether the movement and the sound. the instrumentality of a break-circuit wire held|stances of the lamentable affair at Christiana 
The secret of the sympathetic connection was|in the observer’s hand, then the record in Lon- he j litical — Wehenel j 
simply this: the pen was fixed to an armature/don would be made a quarter of a second later Se a eee 
of steel, placed close to the extremities of a/than the record in Liverpool, owing to the time have weakened all efforts for pardon, and the 
horse-shoe of soft iron. This horse-shoe -was|taken by the transmission of the recording in- prejudice created by the doctrines to which we 
surrounded by a coil of the connecting wires. /fluence. And when the records upon the twojhave alluded, must have presented in such a 


Whenever a current of galvanic electricity was|cylinders were placed side by side, and com- p ; : . 
passed along the coil, the horse-shoe iron became sil together, this would iene immediately manish geese ohne 


a magnet, and attracted the pen and armature apparent : in fact, there would be found a dif- ter attempt to save his life. But the evidence 
into close contact with itself. Whenever the|ference of half a second between the registers. before the court and jury failed to implicate 
vanic current was interrupted, the magnet/'The effect would have been doubled, for the|him in the preconcert essential to the crime, 


ost its power, and allowed the armature and pen |second was registered in Liverpool a quarter of|and but faintly tended to present him as a di- 
to spring away for a short distance under the|a second later than the second was in London ; : eeunee-t - e afte is to be presumed. 
influence of an elastic force. Hach springing|/and the observation made jin Liverpool was re- 6 tte y: 


away of the pen registered itself by an offset|sistered another quarter of a second later in that all which could be brought forward to af- 
upon the paper. Whenever the pen was held|London than in Liverpool. It was therefore fect the prisoners indicted for treason, has been 


in close contact with the magnet, the even line|registered later, and, so to speak, by earlier time, | exhibited in thi case, and that now, the prose- 
was traced. The clock itself was placed in the as both << . ake, Anse ee oe P 


lateness of the regist d th : : : 
line of connecting wires, so that cach time thelearliness of the time became duvinte the Sotiqns on: Welatanene ae ner = mer 
pendulum swayed from side to side it broke the}result. It will be understood that the rate as- sete: ee ee Te 


contact of the conducting line, and thus arrested|symed for the velocity of the electric influence|murder are only cognizable in the State Courts, 


the passage of the electric current for an instant:|js greatly exaggerated for the sake of familiar|and in these the offending parties will probably 
and thus each effect formed by the pen, when|explanation. 1t is well known that it would not be tried. 


the horse-shoe ceased to be a magnet, came to|need anything like a quarter of a second for its investi 
; : ‘ ted in 
be simultaneous with the beat of the clock which seheedeiiada hee Leskie to Liverpool. But it Few causes have ever been investiga 


arrested the galvanic current that sustained the|is anticipated that its velocity is by no means so this section of the country ofa more interesting 
magnetic power. great but that it may be detected by the break-|character than this—and none that we know of 


_ When an observation is to be recorded by the|cireuit apparatus when the longest possible cir-|has created a greater sensation throughout the 
aid of this instrument, the observer takes a small 


cuit of wires has b lect . i itude of the 
key of ivory, attached to the end of a wire inhis res has been selected for the perform-|community at large. The magnitude 


ance of the experiment. ‘ : . : 
hand. He places the clock and registering-| The allxcnanion coal is contriving a modifica-|'**"° involved—the imposing character of Be 


cylinder in communication, and then fixes him-|tion of the break-circuit apparatus for the use of|¢Time which was charged—the peculiar state 
self at the telescope. Concentrating his atten-|the National Observatory. He proposes, for|of public feeling, and the consequent assurance 
tion upon the star, he gives a momentary | economical reasons, to give the signal by the|that on the law and the facts themselves must 
pressure to the key, when the luminous point/formation of an electric current instead of by rest the lives of many men, rendered the spec- 


disappears behind the thread: by so doing he|} oak; Sandi ; my ; 
breaks the galvanic circuit for an instant, and will red saan Ecce a. tacle one of absorbing interest. To the charge 


this break is registered among the clock-breaks./in continuous offsets. He also proposes ulti- of the judge, however, we refer our readers, for 


An additional offset is interpolated among the mately to make the same clock both drive the|a clear exposition of the law and the prominent 
ordinary second offsets. 


lind d : i hich has awakened 

The fractional part of the second line at which which is ausiesa eid ccana eee features of an occurrence W ers hem 

the interpolated offset is found is measured off/and twelve in diameter, and is to 2», sake nce . so general an anxiety In reg aseneti 
as the exact estimate of time. : As this has been published in most of the ne 


fs volve once every two minutes, affordi li 
In the old mode of observing by the ear, the upon its aulien tee a aedeee aoe veror papers, we do not consider it necesary at 
fine threads of the telescope were necessarily : 


th t i is cyli i ith its insertion. 
placed so far asunder that the observer had time ¢ present, the rotation of this cylinder is to be}cupy space with } 


. effected by a separate train of wheel-work, and iety have ever mani- 
to record the passage of the star behind one, and|i; to be kept uniform by means of a menoutial = members of a Se aie of eman- 
ey himself for its contact with the second, pendulum revolving in ‘a circle of 20 degrees fested a lively sympathy in 


efore that occurrence could take place. But in} diameter, instead of oscillating backwards and|cipation. For the last twenty years, however, 


observing by the aid of Professor Bond’s appa-| os é . : . bring about the wished 
sittee, Ge shies thaw sdb dltah nd the tneend. orwards. The driving power is to be transmit-|their active efforts to bring a 


. A ted to this radial arm by a modification of the} ¢, iod of a termination to human Slavery 
sive star-contacts may be made almost in con- : aoe an een : . . 
secutive seconds, for the hand will be ready to ia ite Loaded conee eon i ae have been checked by the introduction . a 
register them as quickly as they can happen.| otherwise disturb the uniformit oe - oa. trines on the subject, altogether incompatt ° 
In this way a considerable saving of time will Chambers’ Edi wi h Je hee with the peaceable principles they have uni- 
be effected in making each observation—an im- ee k of their ac- 

ortant piece of economy when many are to be | formly upheld as the ground work o 
Shen ‘a dhe enees até Ae y FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. |tion. In consequence of a a the he 

It has been proposed that this instrument] pyr ap charitable spirit in which they have Deen 
shall be made a means of ascertaining the rate sett venir a ibdhldewedi none Iae mulgated throughout the land, Friends eee 


with ry the ~— a —- Sup-| Tae Treason Cast.—Ere this sheet shall ed to understund the real tendency of their ap- 
pose, for instance, the case of a -circuit h th ad : d to keep 
ee atidee a end dob vegideting Ya reach the hands of our readers, most of them| plication in practice, have endeavoure 


i i d wait for the 
sano iatibiianacudiy ene Ove erlladars ot will no doubt have learned that Castner Han-|near the source of Wisdom, and 
the one placed asl oy ia alien oa Gapaiiaal way has been acquitted of the charge of High|openings of Truth to direct their movernes® 
at the end of a long connecting wire in Liver-/Treason.” It became evident soon after the|for the liberation of their suffering African 
pool; and let it be assumed that the electriclcommencement of his trial, that the principal|brethren. Yet it must not be inferred thal, 
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because they have not moved in the whirlwind | js eminently alaw abiding people. Its mem- bigotry interposed a fierce and implacable en- 
and the storm, their deep abiding interest in| bers, if true to their principles, will patiently|™"Y> and in the sanguinary, and eventually 
the cause has been abated, or their zeal for its}, 
success, in the least degree, growncold. Their unjust law, 
steady, unwavering testimony against the un- 
righteous practice of enslaving their fellow 
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successful conflict, which ‘terminated in the ex- 
pulsion of the Moors, Spain was instigated 
but can never actively resist it.) by the motives that inflyBnce all invaded Prov- 


uffer the penalties of what they believe an 


Nor could they directly or indirectly counsel|inces when essaying the Tecovery of political 


and religious liberties. 


men, is as dear and as near to their hearts as at 
any period of its past history. 
compromise by their actions as a Society, the 
standard of morals hitherto maintained. But 
never yet has this standard permitted them to 
impeach the motives and arraign the conduct of 
their fellow*men, the peculiar circumstances of 
whose situation at least should guarantee that 
respect which a belief in their honesty would 
inspire. , 


server, that their course of conduct is fully jus- 
tified by the events now transpiring around us. 
Whatever reproach the body has incurred on 
the subject, has been the result of a partial 
admixture by its members with the advocates 
of political action, in their violent proceed- 
ings and their extremely ultra doctrines. 


others, especially the ignorant and confiding, 











They will notlr bids for their own adoption. The perfect 


standard of meekness and reliance on the 
omnipotence of God, was exemplified in the 
conduct of his Son before Pilate. This prac- 
tical belief that the wrong doer has no power 
except it were given him from above, must 
forbid violence even to protect themselves 
and their offspring. They could not therefore 
resort to carnal weapons of resistance were 
their own liberty involved in the issue. Far 
less can they entertain or countenance some 
of the doctrines of professing philanthropists, 
which, promulgated boldly through various 
channels, have led to the extraordinary spec- 


tacle of an indictment for High Treason. 
—— 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
“J, H. B. LATROBE ON COLONIZATION.” 
























It must be manifest to every impartial ob- 


Whatever influence it may possess, or hold it 


in a course which their christian profession|affords no support to his proposition. 


His allusion to the Saxon and Norman feuds, 
Their 


contests grew outof national invasion, and hus 
no more applicability to the present question 
than this country’s revolutionary conflict with 
Great Britain. 


That J. H. B. Latrobe should enounce a prop- 


osition so_ startling, and at the same time so 
unsubstantial, is much to be regretted, espe- 
cially when the world’s history, spread out like 
a map before him, affords ample refutation of 
his own argument. 


On the coast of Malabar in Hindoostan is a 


large settlement of Jews, who trace their his- 
torical descent to the reign of Nebuchadnezzar; 
they have been so long in the country as much 
to resemble the natives in their complexion, 
and are called black Jews, to distinguish them 
from a colony which emigrated to the same re- 
gion, about a thousand years afterwards. 
Jews are to be found-not only among the Pa- 


The 


gan Hindoos, but among the Mahomedans, and 
among professed Christians, in every country 























may have maintained on the minds of the 
community at large, must be referred in part 
to the steady support of its testimony against 
slavery, in the spirit of meekness, forbearance 
and brotherly love. At this darkest hour of 
its history, when the chains which have 
bound that institution to this otherwise ad- 
mirable system of government, have been 
again rivetted anew into apparently indisso- 
luble bonds, it remains to be seen how far 
the principles upheld by the Society have 
retained their hold upon our southern breth- 
ren. That many avenues of entrance have 
been closed up is a fact which cannot admit 
of question. It would bean interesting but 
melancholy task, to exhibit, in contrast, the 
movements for prospective emancipation com- 
menced throughout the slaveholding States 
more than twenty years since, with the ap- 
palling unanimity which now reigns upon the 
subject. But we do not wish to dwell ona 
picture so filled with hopes which have been 
blighted, and so gloomy for aspirations which 
must unceasingly arise. We trust that in 
the ordering of Providence, a way will yet be 
opened for the deliverance of our country 


in Europe ; in some nations so numerous as to 





)previous numbers of the Intelligencer, has in- 
duced me, to present the following considera- 


The appearance of these remarks in some 







tions upon the subject. 


form an important part of the population. Their 
religion forbids them intermarrying with others; 
they are ofa different race, nor do they occupy 
the relative position of master and slave. 









The Colonization scheme has always presen- 
ted interesting features for my contemplation,|persed over large portions of the explored re- 
and I have much regretted that collisional in-| gions of the African continent, mingling soci- 
terests and feelings should ever have counter-|ally and amicably with the native Pagans. 
vailed the great purposes for which both that)The Greek and Armenian Christians are found 
and the anti-slavery interprises were instituted.|extensively inhabiting the Turkish empire. 
For however suspected may be the motives of/The Madomedans- are rigidly scrupulous 
Colonizationists, veta liberal, and I trustan en-|upon the subject of intermarrying with unbe- 
lightened appreciation of human motives has|lievers, and of course there is no amalgamation. 
induced the conclusion, that among them are|These classes to which I have alluded can be 
men who are honestly endeavouring to pro-|traced as distinct races, some of them from re- 
mote the welfare of the coloured people of our|mote periods of time, nor do they occupy the 
land ; but if the sentiments recently promulgated |relative position of master and’slave with other 
by J. H. B. Latrobe, and also by others, are here-\races by which they are surrounded, and they 
after to be regarded as the text-book authority|all conspire to prove the entire fallacy of La- 
of modern colonizationism, it may then become|trobe’s proposition, that incongruous races in 
important that Friends, should examine how}the fierce and murderous strife for bread, must 
far they impinge upon some of our great fun-|necessarily be destroyed, the weaker by the 
damental doctrines, and how far they may prove /|stronger. 
inimical to the principles of universal justice,} If ever the period arrives fwhen this predic- 
which have controlled and directed our deliber-|ted collision of races shall ensue, our author 
ations, upon this subject, during the past 75|/supposes, of course, it must be between the 
years. free coloured and white labouring population; 

Among the propositions of J, H. B. Latrobe|and how wretchedly destitute must be the con- 
are the following: “'['wo races which cannot/|dition of the latter, when the time shall arrive 
amalgamate by marriage, can exist in the land|that they shall be driven by the anguish of 
only inthe relation of master and’slave; or if both|starvation to the direful necessity of murder- 
are nominally free, in that of the oppressor|ing their coloured fellow labourers, in order 
and oppressed ;”’ and in the next column, he|to obtain food to sustain their own lives! 


The Mahomedan Moors are numerously dis- 


from this, its darkest stain. And in the full contemplates the period, when, “should the two 


When we contemplate the vast and almost 


belief that so foul a blot cannot always re-| races, which we have shown must forever re-|unimaginable resources for human subsistence, 


main on its escutcheon, we desire that th 
cause may ever retain its proper place in the 
affections of Friends. At present we can on- 
ly commend to their notice the excellent ad- 
dress of the Meeting for Sufferings, published 
in No. 27 of this paper some months since. 
As the recent trial has had so close a con- 
nection with the question of slavery, we have 
considered it a suitable occasion to make 
these few remarks. The Society of Friends 








main distinct, still occupy the land, there will|afforded by the entire continent of North and 
be a strife {or bread fearful and murderous, a|South America, and the increasing facilities for 
strife in which the fate of the weak coloured (transferring a redundant population to more 
race may be terribly imagined.” inviting districts, I cannot avoid the conclusion 

In proof of this p ition he cites the condi-|that our author has drawn a picture, improb- 
tion of the Moors cal Spaniards; but the cita-|able as it is revolting; a picture, of which the 
tion affords no proof. Their relative position annals of the human race afford no resemblance, 
was not analo tothe relations that exist|and which moreover is a libel upon the morals, 
between our white and free coloured popula-|and upon the religion of the people of our land. 
tion. Spain was invaded by the Mahomedan| Our author alludes to the outrages perpetra- 
Moors, and by them its political and religious|ted upon the free coloured population in Phila- 


liberties were subverted. Between the 





hris-|delphia, Cincinnati, Boston and Hartford, 


tian and Mahomedan religionists, sectarian|and I may add New York, as evidences that 
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the two races cannot co-exist. In relation to|the coloured “are driven to the wall,” but are;}much of the rich character of Italia 
New York a ready solution of their origin can drawn to seek more congenial, more elevated, about the skirts of the Apennines. 


be given. They were instigated by a pro-sla- 
very newspaper press, which in its rival efforts 
to extend ils circulaion through the slave hold- 
ing states, persists in the practice of applying 
approbrious and scurrilous epithets to the co- 
loured population of the city. The term “rascal- 
ly blacks,” was a common expression of vitu- 
peration, and under the excitement of such in- 
fluences, the dwellings of respectable and in- 
offensive coloured people were forcibly inva- 
ded, their furniture taken into the street, and 
broken or burned,and valuable feather-beds 
tipped open and, their contents dispersed. 
These outrages were not the result of any an- 
tipathy on the part of the whites towards the 
blacks, but they were perpetrated by a class, 
who delighted in mischief, and who, under the 
influence of adequate excitement, would, with 
equal alacrity, have demolished any printing 
press inthe city. I trustthis exposition will 
apply with equal truth to all the instances 
named. ’ 

Some of the sentiments, in the treatise upon 
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n scenery 


The Catskills form an advanced post or lateral 


As an evidence of the pining condition of|spur of the Great Alleghanian or Appalachian 


the free people of colour throughout the Uni- 
ted States, the writer of the essay recites the 
conversation of acoloured Physician, who in 
consequence of pecuniary discouragement was 
about embarking with some of his friends for 
Liberia, -Iftheir voluntary expatriation is to 
be regarded as an .evidence of the declining 
condition of their people, then we may infer 
that the pecuniary circumstances of the white 
population in nearly all the Atlantic States are 
declining seriously, for it is not unlikely that a 
hundred thousand annually emigrate fromthe 
eastern to the more fertile regions of the west. 

Bat the alleged declining condition of the 
free coloured people of Baltimore, I regard as 
quite problematical. Among other remarks I 
have heard it intimated that coloured women 
with gold watches are not unusual, and that 
a very respectable proportion of money on de- 
posit in the Savings Bank there, is owned by 
coloured people. But whatever may be the 


system of mountains which sweeps through the 
interior of our continent, from south-west to 
north-east, from Alabama to the extremity of 
Maine, for nearly fourteen hundred miles, belt- 
ing the whole of our original confederacy, and 
rivalling our great system of lakes in extent 
and grandeur. Its vast ramifications comprise 
a number of paralle! chains and lJateral groups ; 
such as the Cumberland Mountains, the Blue 
Ridge, the Alleghanies, the Delaware, and 
Lehigh, the Highlands of the Hudson, the 
Green Mountains of Vermont, and the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire. In many of 
these vast ranges of sierras, Nature still reigns 
in indomitable wildness; their rocky ridges, 
their ragged clefts and defiles, teem with mag- 
nificent vegetation. Here are locked up migh- 
ty forests that have never been invaded by the 
axe; deep, umbrageous valleys where the vir- 
gin soil has never been outraged by the plough; 
bright streams flowing in untasked idleness, un- 


which [am animadverting, are of the same |condition of this class in Baltimore, I am satis-| burdened by commerce, unchecked by the mill- 
mischievous tendency. I wili transcribe one|fied that the cities of New York and Brooklyn|dam. ‘This mountain zone is in fact the great 
from about the middle of the third column of|with a conjoined population of near six hun-|poetical region of our country, resisting, like 
the first communication. “America,” says he,/dred and fifty thousand, afford no evidence of ajthe tribes which once inhabited it, the taming 


‘tis the whiteman’s home, and his exclusively; 
God has appointed it.” If this asseveration 
should be believed, howcan an iafuriated rabble 
fee] otherwise than justified, in endeavouring 
to carry out, after their own manner, what they 
are thus taught to believe, are the purposes of 
God’s appointment. If ever the time shall ar- 
rive, when a “murderous strife’ shall sweep 
over the face of our land, I trust it can be dis- 
tinctly traced, as preceding outrages can be 
traced, to the avowal of such anti-christiansen- 
timents as these. 

Another proposition is tothe effect that in 
every department of industry, the coloured la- 
bourer is superseded by the white man. The ar- 
gument derived from this proposition is equal- 
ly superficial asthose preceding it. A very 
great number of foreign white labourers are 
now employed, it is true, and it is because an 
immense amount of labour is to be performed. 
There are, probably, five times as many white| 
labourers in the state of New York as in any} 
other state, Pensylvania perhaps excepted, 
notwithstanding which, remuneration for co- 
loured labourers was never more satisfactory 
than at the present time; they sustain a suc- 
cessful competition with white labourers; in 
every department of industrial life their wages| 
are not reduced, “they are not driven to the| 
@vall.”’ So great is the demand for mechanical 
and menial labour in the cities of New York 
and Brooklyn, that not one twentieth could be 
rendered by coloured persons, and the instan- 
ces cited by J. H. B. Latrobe, where labour is 
now performed by white men, which was for- 
merly accomplished by coloured, does not; 


’ 


prove that the black man, to use his ,own| 
. expression, “isdriven to the wail,’’for if it}were infested; and which, with the bear, the|vellous. 


should prove that, it would also prove, that 
white American mechanics and labourers are 
also so driven, for they are apparently super- 
seded by foreign operatives, as generally as 
are the coloured people. At the present time 
nineteen-twentieths of the mechanical opera- 
tions in the city of New York are performed 


decline. 


As one isoluted evidence may be offered 
against another, 1 will instance the example 
of acoloured man, who removed from Mary- 
land to New York, and who after having paid 
a great price for his own freedom, succeeded, 
it is said, in accumulating some thirty thousand 
dollars, and though not beyond the middle pe- 
riod of life, has retired from his laborious vo- 
cation to enjoy the reward of his successful 
industry. ‘I'o endeavour to establish a gene- 
tal and important proposition by reference to 
an individual incidence, seems almost.trifling, 
but if the testimony rendered by the coloured 
physician be deemed valuable, the one cited 
by me may be available. 


I dwell more intently upon this feature o 
the essay, because our author assumes their 
supposed declining condition as’ one of the 
premonitory evidences that the predicted “fear- 
ful and murderous strife for bread,”’ is approach- 
ing, “a strife in which the fate of the weaker 
and coloured man can be terribly imagined,” 
and when “conviction is to be forced upon the 
blackman’s mind,that there wiil be no alternative 
but extirpation or removal: not without due 
warning however, so that those who do perish 
will be the authors of ther own destruction.” 

(To be continued.) 


On — 
THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 


BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 


The Catskill, Katskill, or Cat River Moun- 
tains, their name, inthe time of the Dutch domi- 
ination, from the catamounts by which they 
wolf, and the deer, are still to be found in some 
of their most difficult recesses. ‘The interior 
of these mountains is in the highest degree 
wild and romantic; here are récky precipices 
mantled with primeval forests; deep gorges 
;walled in by beetling cliffs, with torrents tamb- 
ling as it were from the sky ; and savage glens 


hand of cultivation, and maintaining a hallow- 
ed ground for fancy and the muses. It is a mag- 
nificent and all-pervading feature, that might 
have given our country a name, and a poetical 
one, had not the all-controlling powers of com- 
monplace determined otherwise. 

The Catskill Mountains, as | have observed, 
maintain all the internal wildness of the laby- 
rinth of mountains with which they are con- 
nected. Their detached position, overlooking 
a wide lowland region, with the majestic Hud- 
son rolling through it, has given them a dis- 
tinct character, and rendered them at all times 
a rallying point for romance and fable. Much 
of the fanciful associations with which they 
have been clothed may be owing to their being 


| 


f| peculiarly subject to those beautiful atmospheri- 


cal effects which constitute one of the great 
charmsof Hudson Riverscenery. To me they 
have ever been the fairy region of the Hud- 
son. I speak, however, fromearly impressions, 
made in the happy days of boyhood, when all 
the world had a tinge of fairy-land. I shall 
never forget my first view of these mountains. 
It was in the course of a voyage up the Hud- 
son in the good old times, before steamboats 
and railroads had driven all poetry and romance 
out of travel. A voyage up the Hudson in 
those days was equal to a voyage to Europe at 
present, and cost almost as much time ; but we 
enjoyed the river then—we relished it as we 
did our wine, sip by sip, not, as at present, 
gulping all down at a draught without tasting 
it. My whole voyage up the Hudson was full 
of wonder and romance. I was a lively boy, 
somewhat imaginative, of easy faith, and prone 
to relish everything which partook of the mar- 
Among the passengers on the sloop 
was a veteran Indian trader, on his way to the 
lakes to traffic with the natives. He had dis- 
covered my propensity, and amused himself 
throughout the whole voyage by telling me In- 
dian legends and grotesque stories about every 
noted place on the river, such as Spuyten Devil 
Creek, the Tappan Sea, the Devil’s Dans- 


by white foreign population, notwithstanding jrarely trodden excepting by the hunter. With|Kammer, and other hobgoblin places. The 
which, American mechanics are in increasing |all this internal rudeness, the aspect of these|Catskill Mountains especially called forth @ 


demand, and command the highest wages./mountains towards the Hudson at times is emi-|host of fanciful traditions. 


e were all day 


The same remarks are applicable to the co-|nently bland and beautiful, sloping down into alslowly tiding along in sight of them, so that he 
loured people. Neither the white American nor|country softened by cultivation, and bearing|had full time to weave his whimsical narratives. 
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In these mountains, he told me, according to| from the battlements of heaven and shake the Patroon of Rensselaergwyck, had purchased 
Indian belief, was kept the great treasury of sultry atmosphere—and the sublime melancholy jin behalf of the Patroon a tract of the Catskill 
storm and sunshine for the region of the Hud-|of our autumn, magnificent in its decay, with- lands, and leased it out infarms. A Dutch lass 
son. An old squaw spirit had charge of it,|ering down the pomp and pride ofa woodland in the household of one of the farmers found 
who dwelt on the highest peak of the mountain.'country, yet reflecting back from its yellow |one day a glittering substance, which, on being 
Here she kept Day and Night shut up in her|forests the golden serenity of the sky—surely |examined, was pronounced silver ore. Brant 
wigwam, letting out only one of themat atime.|we may say that in our climate “the heavens|Van Slechtenhorst forthwith sent his son from 
She made new moons every month, and hung|declare the glory of God, and the firmament|Rensselaerswyck to explore the mountains in 
them up in the sky, cutting up the old ones|showeth forth his handiwork; day unto day |quest of the supposed mines. The young man 
into stars. The great Manitou, or master|uttereth speech ; and night unto night showeth|put up in the farmer's house, which had recent- 
spirit, employed her to manufacture clouds ;|knowledge.” ; f _ {ly been erected on the margin of a mountain 
sometimes she wove them out of cobwebs, gossa-| A word more concerning the Catskills. It is stream. Scarcely was he housed when a fu- 
mers, and morning dew, and sent them offjnot the Indians only to whom they have been/rious storm burst forth on the mountains. The 
flake after flake, to float in the air and give|a kind of wonder-land. In the early times of|thunders rolled, the lightnings flashed, the rain 
light sammer showers—sometimes she would|the Duch dynasty’we find them themes of gold-|came down in cataracts; the stream was sud- 
brew up black thunder storms, and send downjen speculation among even the sages of New|denly swollen to a furious torrent thirty feet 
drenching rains, to swell the streamsand sweep|Amsterdam. During the administration of|deep; the farm-house and all its contents were 
everything away. ‘He had many stories, also,| Wilhelmus Kieft there was a meeting between|swept away, and it was only by dint of excel- 
about, mischievous spirits who infested the|the director of the New Netherlands and the|lent swimming that young Slechtenhorst saved 
mountain in shape of animals, and played alljchiefs of the Mohawk nation to conclude a)his own life and the lives of his horses. Short- 
kinds of pranks upon Indian hunters, decoying|treaty of peace. On this occasion the director|iy after this a feud broke out between Peter 
them into quagmires and morasses, or to the|was accompanied by -Mynheer Adriaen Van|Stuyvesant and the Patroon of Rensselaerswyck 
brinks of torrents and precipices. All these|der Donk, Doctor of Laws, and subsequently |on account of the right and title to the Catskill 
were doled out to me as I lay on the deck|historian of the colony. The Indian chiefs, as|Mountains, in the course of which the elder 
throughout a long summer’s day, gazing upon|usual, painted and decorated themselves on the |Slechtenhorst was taken captive by the poten- 
these mountains, the ever-changing shapes and|ceremony. One of them in so doing made use |tate of the New Netherlands, and thrown into 
hues of which appeared to realize the magical|of a pigment, the weight and shining appear-| prison at New Amsterdam. 
influences in question. Sometimes they seem-|ance of which attracted the notice of Kieft and} We have met with no record of any further 
ed to approach, at others to recede ; during the| his learned companion, who suspected it to be|attempt to get at the treasures of the Catskill ; 
heat of the day they almost melted intoa sultry|ore. They procured a lump of it, and took it|adventurers may have been discouraged by the 
haze; as the day declined they deepened in| back with them to New Amsterdam. Here it|ill lack which appeared to attend all who med- 
tone; their summits were brightened by the| was submitted to the inspection of Johannes de|dled with them, as if they were under the 
last rays, of the sun, and later in the evening|la Montague, an eminent Huguenot doctor of|guardian keep of the same spirits or goblins 
their whole outline was printed in deep purple|medicine, one of the councillors of the New|who once haunted the mountains and ruled 
against an amber sky. As | beheld them thus) Netherlands. The supposed ore was forthwith|over the weather. — 
shifting continually before my eye, and listen-|put in a crucible and assayed, and to the great} That gold and silver ore was actually pro- 
ed to the marvellous legends of the trader, ajexultation of the junto yielded two pieces of|cured from these mountains in days of yore, we 
host of fanciful notions concerning them was| gold, worth about three guilders. This gold-|have historical evidence to prove, and the re- 
conjured into my brain, which have haunted it|en discovery was kept a profound secret. As|corded word of Adriaen Van der Donk, a man 
ever since. soon as the treaty of peace was adjusted withjof weight, who was an eye-witness. If gold 
As to the Indian superstitions concerning|the Mohawks, William Kieft sent @ trusty and silver were once to be found there, they 
the treasury of storms and sunshine, and the|officer and a party of men under guidance of/must be there at present. It remains to be 
cloud-weaving spirits, they may have been\an Indian, who undertook to conduct them to|seen, in these gold-hunting days, whether the 
suggested by the atmospherical phenomena of|the place where the ore had been found. We|quest will be renewed, and some daring adven- 
these mountains, the clouds which gather round|have no account of this gold-hunting expe-|turer, fired with a true Californian spirit, will 
their summits, and the thousand aérial effects|dition, nor of its whereabouts, excepting that/penetrate the mysteries of these mountains and 
which indicate the changes of weather over alit was somewhere on the Catskill Mountains.jopen a golden region on the borders of the 
great extent of country. They are epitomes of/The exploring party brought back a bucketful| Hudson. 
our variable climate, and are stamped with alljof ore, Like the former specimen it was sub- 
its vicissitudes, And here let me say a word| mitted to the crucible of De la Montagne, and 
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NEARER TO THEE. 





in favor of those vicissitudeswhich are too often|was equally productive of gold. All this we 
made the subject ofexclusive repining. Ifthey|have on the authority of Doctor Van der Donk, 
annoy us occasionally by changes from hot to} who was an eye-witness of the process and its 
cold, from wet to dry, they give us one of the result, and records the whole in his description 
most beautiful climates in the world. They|of the New Netherlands. 

give us the brilliant sunshine of the south of| William Kieft now despatched a confiden- 
Europe with the fresh verdure of the north.|tial agent, one Arent Corsen, to convey a sack- 
They float our summer sky with clouds of gor-|ful of the precious ore to Holland. Corsen em- 
geous tints or fleeey whiteness, and send down| barked at New Haven in a British vessel bound 
cooling showers to refresh the panting earth}to England whence he was to cross to Rotter- 
and keep it green, Our seasons are all poet-|dam. The ship set sail about Christmas, but 
ical ; the phenomena of our heavens are full of\never reached her port. All on board perish- 
sublimity and beauty. Winter with us hasjed. 

none of its proverbial gloom. It may have its| In 1647, when the redoubtable Petrus Stuy- 
howling winds, and thrilling frosts, and whirling | vesant took command of the New Netherlands, 
snow-storms; but it has also its long intervals} William Kieft embarked, on his return to Hol- 
of cloudless sunshine, when the snow-clad earth| land, provided with further specimens of the 
gives redoubled brightness to the day; when at| Catskill Mountain ore; from which he doubt- 
night the stars beam with intensest lustre, or|less indulged golden anticipatiog. A similar 
the moon floods the whole landscape with her|fate attended him with that which had befallen 
most limpid radiance ; and then the joyous out-|his agent. The ship in which he had embark- 
break of our spring, bursting at once into leaf|ed was cast away, and he and his treasure were 
and blossom, redundant with vegetation, and|swallowed in the waves. 

Vociferous with life!—and the spendors of our| Here closes the golden legend of the Cats- 
summer—its morning voluptuousness and eve-|kills; but another one of similar import succeeds. 
ning glory-- its airy palaces of sun-gilt clouds|In 1649, about two years after the shipwreck 
piled up ina deep azure sky ; and its gusts of|of Wilhelmus Kieft, there was again ramor of 
tempest of almost tropical grandeur, when the| precious metals in these mountains. Mynheer 
forked lightning and bellowing thunder volley|Brant Arent Van Slechtenhorst, agent of the 









Nearer, my God, to thee— 
Nearer to thee! 

E’en though it be a cross 
That raiseth me; 

Still all my song shall be, 

Nearer, my God, to thee— 
Nearer to thee! 

Though like a wanderer, 
The sun gone down, 

Darkness comes over me, 
My rest a stone; 

Yet in my dreams I'd: be 

Neater, my God, to thee— 
Nearer to thee! 

There let the way appear 
Steps unto Heaven ; 

All that thou sendest me 
In mercy given; 

Angels to beckon me 

Nearer, my God, to thee— 
Nearer to thee! 


Then with my waking thoughts, 


Bright with thy praise, 
Out of my stouy griefs, 
Bethel I'll raise; 
So by my- woes to be 
Nearer, my God, to thee— 
Nearer to thee ! 
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Or if, on joytul wing, PRING GARDEN DRY GOODS STORE FOR VANS’ FIRE AND THIEF PROOF SAFES, for 
Cleaving the sky, b> FRIENDS —JOHN J. LYTLE, 8. E. cor. 7th & Merchants, Storekeepers, and others; a full asssort- 
Sun, moon and stars forgot, Spring Garden Sts., desires to call the particular atten-|ment of the varivus sizes now in store, which have 
U wards | fly— tion of Friends to his large stock of Fall Goods. Hav-)never failed to afford security against FIRE OR 
we hall b ing been several years in business and become fully ac-| BURGLARS, having WITHSTOOD THE TEST OF 
Still all my song shall be, quainted with the tastes of Friends, it is his desire to} BOTH without injury or loss to the owners in any in- 
Nearer, my God, to thee— make it emphatically a Friends’ atore; and more atten-| stance, 5 
Nearer to thee! Saran ADAMS. {tion will be paidjto keeping up a stock of plain goodsthan|} ALSOQ—In store and for sale: 
—_——<—$—$—$——— any other. He has as —_ a full stock of French Me-| ¥ SEAL AND LETTER COPYING PRESSES. 
. c eal situation of Princi-|tinoes, Lyonese Cloths, Alpacas, De Laines, Black and} TRUCKS for moving Boxes, Bales, &c., in Stores. 
ee s va ees Meco of Friends|Plain Styles Silks, Prints, &c. Venetian and Vienna} DRUGGISTS’ PRESSES, with Cylinders and Pans. 
\ School of this city will be vacant on the First Cloths, new and desirable goods; Cachmere-de-Bege, a| PACKING LEVERS, for Dry Goods Stores, &c. 
oo an cits want small lot of that scarce article just received. In book; PORTABLE SHOWER BATHS, of new construc- 
* le Qube that it be filled by an individual not Muslins and Handkerchiefs, his stock is large and, hav-|tion, suitable for warm and cold water. 
1 . etent in literary acquirements, but a consist- ing purchased them under peculiar circutstances, isen-| REFRIGERATOR for keeping Meats, Butter, Milk, 
om  Priend ssed of the requisite qualifications for abled to sell them at very reduced prices. &c., in dining room, hall, or cellar. 
—_ roend, _ regulated Friends school, A full assortment of Bleached agd Brown Muslins,, WATER FILTERS, for purifying muddy or bad 
~"_ oe will also be receivéd for one or more) Very low by the piece. Friends are respectfully invited | water, caused by rains, limestone, marl, or other causes, 
Auillants for the same department, either male or fe-|to call before purchasing elsewhere. OLIVER EVANS, 
male: all which may be made in writing, addressed to 10th mo. 18th—3mo. Sep. 6-tf 618, Second I door below Chesnut st. 


the “ Visiting Committee,” and = with Sines, RCILVOUN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR ieee, Kimper Jr, would iniorm bis 

William Wharton, No. 13 ee . YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—Tohis institution friends that he has removed, and is now engagea 

Anthony P. Morris, No. 27 Nort “mn — * | will commence its first session on the first Second day| with Isaac M. Ashton, No. 172 Market street, 4th door 

Catharine H. Truman, 102 a . ¥ of the Eleventh month next,and continue twenty weeks.| above 5th street, where he would be pleased to see all 

Ann A. lownsend, No. 254 ort 4th Cc A large and commodious house has been erected! ex-|those in want of Hats or Caps, feeling confident that 

or with JACOB uM. ELLIS, CAMS af Vis. Vern. pressly for school purposes, admirably adapted to the| satisfaction will be rendered in regard to price or qual- 

11th mo, 29—tf _____ |health and comfort of the pupils, being well ventilated|ity. An assortment of plain hats for Friends always kept 
«FE INSURANCE.—THE GIRARD LIFE IN.|204 supplied with bathing apartments. It is situated|oa hand or made to order, 


. PRIIGT in the village of Ercildoun, Chester Co. Pa., in a} —— 
SURANCE, ANNUI ry AND ee — healthy, cere intelligent neighborhood, three miles a. TINGS for Friends.— Neat Patterns Three 
FT oe eT eae eee: Teves. (South of Coatsville on the Philadelphia and Columbia| \/ Ply ;_ Superfine and low priced Ingrain Carpet: 
Chesnut street, the first door east of the re ae railroad. Pupils conveyed from the latter place to the|i®8% also Entry and Stair Carpetings in great variety 
Charter Perpetual—Capital $300,000, o = and in-| school free of charge. of pattern; Woolen Druggets from half yard to four 
vested, which together with the eee premium! All the branches of thorough education will be|¥8"d8 wide, also Bordered Woolen Floor Cloths all sizes, 
Fund, afford ample security to the aoa Ser osarnand ‘| taught, including Chemistry, Physiolgy, Astronomy and| Table and Stand Covers, — ‘ . 
make Insurance on Lives on the most Seordl r — Rhetoric. A good assortment ofapparatus has been ob-|| OIL CLOTHS, all widths from one foot to 24 
They act as Executors, ‘I'rastees, or Guardians under | 1.5104 to give appropriate illustrations to the course of| fet wide, Hearth Rugs and door rugs, sheep skins and 
last Wills and Testaments. Scataiin , | Lectures which will be delivered once a week, on various|4°°F mats of every description, all of which will be sold 
nee Ths png tel som ‘appropriated | Sciatic subjects. ‘There is « daily mail to and from} the lowest market Pi TARTLEY & KNIGHT 
nsurances for Life. g od | the place. 
re and ett cueaieaaieneas The terms for Tuition, Boarding, and Washing, are 148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad. 
, amounting to an average . ow {220 per session, one half payable at the commence-| = ~~ pwre& LANDELL 
cent. on the Premiums paid. The following are afew) nent and the remainder at the end of eac.htime. Cir. s. w otenus POLK ERD abot 
examples : culars, stating particulars, can be obtained by addres- Philadelphia, 
Sacer sing the Principal, Ercildoun, Chester Co. Pa. 
Bum Ible at the decease SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, Principal. | ff] 


riginall Bo | ee hs procure " 
Policy, | “insured? | additions. pt, the periy—ta be 8th mo. 9th—3 mos. GOOD SILKS for DRESSES, 


ladditions. TTLEBOROUGH BOARDING SCHOOL, Plain style of M De Laines, 
i =e | / BUCKS CO., PA,, FOR YOUNG.MEN AND Shawls, to suit plain taste, 
auc. 5 $1,262 50 BOYS.—The Winter Session will commence the Neat Ginghams and Calicoes, 
No. 89,| 2500 3,156 25 first second day in the Eleventh mo.,and close with Merinoes, Cobourg and Alpacas 
No. 276,| 2000 2,475 00 the last week in the Third month of 1852. Good muslins by the piece, — 
No. 538,| 5000 1, 187 50 6,187 50 All the branches of a thorough English Education are Fine Blankets and Bed Quilts, — 
&e. &e. &e. &e. taught practically, together with Drawing and the Lan- Fee kee a 
Pamphlets containing table of rates and explanations, |BU¢8°*. ae Ae Friends’ Mitts, Gloves and Hosiery. 
ew = = and further information, can be ae — course of Scientific Lectures is delivered S. UL tow ath dans toe ot Oe Cas 
ee “THOMAS RIDGWAY, President, | Terms—English course, with Mathematics and Board,| Ctapliesse, Gauze, Book Muslins, French —s + 
llmo.15—om. JOHN F. JAMES, Actuary. \ $70. Drawing $10, Latin and Greek $10, French letan, and other cap stuffs, not only of the first quality 
and German $10, GEO. A. NEWBOLD, Principal;|but in the best order. : 
DAMSON & ROBERTS, WHOLESALE AND} Simpson T. Vansant, Teacher of Languages. Epwarp E. Eyre. Wasurtneton I, Lanpett. 
RETAIL DRY GUODS.—Adamson & Roberts N. B. Circulars may be had at this office. Jan 11—tf. 
have just opened, and are ay vation at No. 5th mo. 2—tf. TLYRIENDS DRY GOODS STORE, No. 79 Arch St 
246 N. Second between Callowhill an illow, a new) ——— nce eaeedediie, 
and handsome assortment of Fancy and Staple Dry HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR between wer et 
Goods, consisting in part of Cloths, Cassimeres and BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co. N. J., Invites the especial attention of Furenns to his stock of 
Vestings, Black and Fancy Dress Silks, English and| The Winter term of this insitution will commence on PLAIN GOODS. 
French Merinoes, Mous de laines, Cashmeres, Linens,| 17th of 11th mo, 1851, and will continue for twenty-| oare is taken to have the most approved kinds of such 
Furnishing Goods, &c., which they intend selling at|*¥o weeks. : : . articles as are suited to the Prats Trape, and at the 
the lowest cash prices, and to which the attention oj , ree m agg ~ —— a tol) LownsT italia 
ishi is respectfully invited. 1on, board, Was 4ing, mending, stationary, fuel an iB : * t 
ee THOM AS ADA MSON, _| lights, the use of all necessary books, &. canife mathe- oe ane en Goops, in great variety, @ 
10th mo. 4—3mos, T. ELLWOOD ROBERTS, | ™atical books and instruments. One half payable in toc Soca ee nee asia 
advance, the otherin the middle of the term. EACHER WANTED.—A Teacher wanted in the 
EW FALL GOODS.—We have just received an H. W. RIDG‘SVAY. Male Department of the Friends’ School in Salem, 
aa = Fall Dress Goods, which we have) (7-Stages meet the early morning and 2 o’clock| New Jersey. Satisfactory references will be required. 
aken unusual pains to select. Among our stock are:;|P. M. lines from Philadelphia to Bordentown, and Persons applying will address * 
en eS a eee pass the school. 10th mo. 25th, "SI. | Salem, 10th mo.4—St. | CLEMENT ACTON. 
an . . sila 
Changeable and Rich Lustre Black Silks, . CARD.—T hp Undersigned wishes to inform his) JREDDING AND FEATHERS: — Mattrese® 
Brocade and Plain Alpacas. customers and friends, that he has removed biel B Cushions, Beds, Bolsters and pillows of all kinds 
French and Coburg Merinos, Paramettas, &c. store from No. 91 North Third Street,to 52 North Fourth.|teady made or made to order, at short notice 
Mousseline de Bege. west side, a few doors above Arch st., and gratefuliohis| FEATHERS of all qualities, 
Beautiful English Prints, Friends’ style. customers for ‘heir favors heretofore extended, here-| BLANKETS, Marseilles QUILTS and COMFORT- 
Fancy - “and Merrimac. quests a continuance of the same. ABLES, 
Book Muslin Hadks., fresh importation, with the] In addition to a well selected stock of Cloths, Cassi-| Also a full assortment of TICKINGS always on 
usual assortment of Cassimeres, Sattinets, Flannels,|meres and Vestings, which he will make up to order| hand, all for sale at the lowest prices by 
&c., &., for Fall and Winter. at reasonable prices, and at short notice, he intends keep HARTLEY &KNIGAT, 
We have alsoa complete assortment of Black and|ing a good assortment of Fufnishing Goods, such as-| 148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad. 
Brown muslins, all widths, and very cheap. Stocks, Cravats, Handkerchiefs, Saspenders, Shirt's| N. B. Feathers baked or scalded and Mattresses 
JAMES SMEDLEY, Bosoms, Collars, Drawers, Under Shirts, &c. REPAIRED 
9th mo.3d. No. 8\N. Fifth Street. | Respectfully; WILLIAM HAWKINS. | 4th mo. 20th.—tf, 





ave established a store where Friends now resort to 
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